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o 
Letter trom the Editor 


40 percent of books and anthologies published by St. Andrews 
College Press since its inception in 1969 have been written by female 
authors. While this figure is admirable, I would like to bring it closer 
to 50 percent. To that end, I contacted a handful of emerging women 
writers with a simple question: would you like to see your work in print? 

These ladies were not chosen at random. I believe strongly in their 
words and their character. They are a delightfully diverse group; though 
all American, they come from varied backgrounds. Each is dedicated 
to her craft and sees value in writing well. They are generous with their 
time and support. And every one of them is, I’m certain, destined to do 
amazing things with our language. 

I am grateful to Lisa, Alia, Rachel, and Emily for their efforts and 
contributions. Hrachouhi’s wonderful cover art is also appreciated, as 
without it, our anthology would not be so eye-catching. The Gender 
Justice Club at St. Andrews University was instrumental in getting this 
project off the ground, donating their time to assist in fundraising ef- 
forts. Therefore, we dedicate this collection to them by way of thanks. 

We at St. Andrews College Press hope that you will enjoy this an- 
thology and that it will inspire you to grow as artists and readers. Thank 
you so much for spending time with us. 
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Lp taeme Garber 


Lisa Hosokawa Garber was born in Hiroshima, Japan to an atomic 
bomb victim and a U.S.Marine. Her WWII fiction won an Alan Bunn 
Memorial Chapbook Award and has been published in the anthology 
Commutability: Stories About the Journey from Here to There. She studied 
creative writing at St. Andrews Presbyterian College and works with 
veterans to explore the motivations and casualties of war. She tries to 
find her place in the world by traveling, although she would be able to 
do more of it if she stopped adopting stray animals. 


Author photo by Patrick Sheegog. 


Some Desperate Glory 


“W hy has this city been spared?” the interrogator had cried, cuffing 
the sides of Desmond’s head. “No bombs, no fire. Why?” There was no 
sign of him now, or of the other prisoners. There was only dust, as im- 
penetrable as the seawater that tried to claim him after he parachuted 
out of his burning B-24. 

There was little time to wonder how long he'd been unconscious 
before the pain set into his left leg. The cement walls of the prison had 
come dowu on him without warning. The leg was broken, and when 
Desmond could breathe through the debris, he smelled the blood from 
his leg aud more on his chest, though he hadn't been cut there. Whose 
blood? He smelled burning, too. There was roaring in the distance— 
not close, but loud enough it might have been inside his head. 

He had to raise the cement rubble part of a wall? the ceiling?— 
as high as his shoulder so he could use one hand to pull his broken leg 
out frum under its shadow. Inches from where his foot had been, a 
black: haired head oozed matter, half the skull collapsed in on itself. The 
military cap on it was Japanese. One of the prison guards, maybe the 
one whod yiven him his daily rice ball for the last week. 

Desinoud diopped the slab and choked on the cloud of dust. There 
was a yiuau aud a cough nearby; he scrambled over to the blue-eyed 
prisoner aud clasped his hands, but the latter gurgled another mouthful 
of blood aud died underneath rubble with an iron pole in his gut. 

Desmond was alone again. 


Someone was moving into the cottage next to Mrs. Teague’s 
house the oue that had been built for guests, except that Mrs. Teague 
never had any. The Ford labored out of the dirt driveway no one had 
much driven out of before, leaving a trail of dust that obscured from 
young Desmond’s gaze the figures who emerged from the vehicle. It 
was a dry suuumer in North Carolina. 

By the cottage, the waning sun made three thin silhouettes, a fam- 
ily of upright stuiny beans. The mother was frail and hunched in the 
middle, like shed been left on the bush too long. Her tiny, booted feet 
were slow to rise aud tell without grace despite her daughter’s aid. A 
louy braid of black hair wavered with her steps. 

The man touched his wool tweed cap in Desmond and Papa’s di- 
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rection. Returning his attention to the limping woman, he produced 
odd throaty noises—like coughing one minute and sing-songing the 
next. 

“What language is that, Papa?” Desmond whispered. He stepped 
up to their porch overlooking the thicket between their house and Mrs. 
Teague’s guest cottage. 

Desmond’s father still did not turn to look. “It’s Gaelic.” 

“Where’s Gaeland?” 

“It’s the language of the Irish.” He pushed the wooden door and 
stepped into the cool shade of the house. “Your mother spoke it.” 

The weight of his father’s words—inflected with the part of him 
that had never left Germany those many years ago—put bricks in 
Desmond’s shoes. He muttered, “I thought Irish people had red hair.” 

“Your mother’s hair was black as coal.” That was all Papa said to 
him the rest of the night. 

Neither would Papa speak to the Irish family, which was all right 
because Desmond wasn’t sure they spoke English. Someone must have. 
Mrs. Teague’s drawl was Southern, despite her English grandfather’s 
shooting jacket hanging in the entryway to her house. With all her 
scorn for some Irish revolt she kept mentioning, Desmond couldn't 
imagine her lowering herself to the Gaelic tongue. 

The only one Desmond ever saw was the girl. When she spoke, it 
was to her mother through the window while she shoveled the clay dirt 
next to their house into what became a bigger garden than Mrs. 
Teague’s. Even then, she spoke in Gaelic. Once, his classmate Jamie 
had come by with his football to practice throwing like every summer 
afternoon—ladies passing by scowled if they played with the Negro 
boys these days—and, perhaps for being distracted, Desmond pitched 
it too far. The girl studied the ball, eyed it points, and gave it a straight 
toss back. Desmond mustered the nerve to compliment her arm, hoping 
he would learn if she could, in fact, speak English. She did nothing but 
nod in return. 

The mother must have been sick. She never ventured outside. The 
father was seen chopping firewood or trudging up and down the road 
during late hours most people in town spent sleeping. Desmond didn't 
sleep much. And he couldn't sleep on his birthday. Today, his fourteenth, 
he didn’t want to be home at all. 

So he left, nursing his left cheek as he stumbled into the rain. It 
was dim out—no moon behind the rainclouds—but he found his way 
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through the fog to the great hickory tree in the thicket between Mrs. 
Teague’s house and his father’s. He had spent many afternoons there, 
and many nights, too, but this night he felt a gaze on him and he 
stopped in a pool of lukewarm rainwater that came up to his ankles. 
‘The skin beneath his left eye was already swollen, but he could tell it 
was the Irish girl watching him from the steps of her porch. 

She beckoned. And somehow, despite the red clay and dread 
weighing down his footfalls, he sloshed over to her porch. 

She brought out a bowl of water and a mortar and pestle filled with 
yellow flowers that oozed red when she crushed them. She soaked a 
cloth in the mixture of flowers and water and dabbed his cheek with it, 
persistent through Desmond’s flinching. 

The rain pummeled the roof so hard it sounded like wrenches, nuts, 
and bolts falling from the sky. Her mother would hear nothing—a com- 
forting thought, as if the bruise on his cheek and the outline of thick, 
strong fingers on his wrist were a smaller secret, his and the girl’s. He 
leaned against the iron railing of the porch, letting his legs dangle over 
the edge, right above a puddle, and glared at his father’s house. The 
bruise was beginning to smart and he closed his eyes. It smelled like 
flowers and rain. 

“Why’s he do it?” 

Desmond came to and the world spun a bit. He could have imag- 
ined it, her voice was so soft, but he remembered the strange cadence 
of her words. He couldn’t have imagined that. “He doesn’t always,” he 
said. “My momma died on my birthday.” With his left hand, he held 
his other wrist. He hoped the bruise there wouldn't show. “I mean, she 
died when I was born. Most days he don’t talk to me and I don’t talk to 
him, so it’s all right.” 

“Every year, he hits you?” 

Desmond shrugged. “He always drinks. He gets soused on my 
birthday. Sometimes he goes to sleep or leaves the house, and I don’t 
see him ’til he comes home from the mill the next day. Sometimes— 
sometimes he stays home.” 

“He must have loved her very much.” 

“Yeah,” he snarled, “poor Papa.” 

She reached for his chin as if to lecture him, but instead pointed it 
toward hers and studied his features. The contact triggered a surge of 
blood to his bruised cheek while the rest of him felt as if he had tum- 
bled into the river after the last frost. To avoid her stare—her eyes were 
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bright, almost eerie—he looked to her ruddy cheeks, the powdery white 
pallor of her broad forehead. She wasn't as pretty as the many blonde 
co-eds Jamie and his other friends admired from afar, not with those 
brows. They were thick and insipid at once, like pencil sketches and ill- 
suited to her gentle face. Still, Desmond found his entire face was as 
hot as the sun. 

“You look like him,” she said. “The chin, the hair.” She continued 
commanding his jaw and picked at his golden waves with her other 
hand. “Except the eyes. His aren't blue.” She paused. “He misses her, so 
he hits you, but then you look up at him with tears in those eyes. Her 
eyes. That’s why he hates himself. Don’t you think?” 

Desmond grew cold and pulled his chin from her hand to glare 
out at the puddles. The water roiled beneath the rain and wind, like the 
whisky sloshing in the bottle when his father brought it to his lips. “I 
don't cry,” he muttered. 

She went back to swirling the crushed flowers with her fingers. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Desmond,” he said, his jaws sore from clenching. “Herzer.” 

“Tm Moira.” 

He shrugged. “Doesn't sound Irish.” 

“Desmond’s an Irish name.” 

“My momma was Irish.” 

“The north or south?” 

“There’s two?” 

“Never mind.” 

She was smiling, and so Desmond’s lips drew up, too. “Why are 
you here?” 

“It was too cold in New York. As it was in Belfast. Hard on Ma.” 

“Belfast. That’s in Ireland? North or south?” 

“North.” 

He nodded. “You like it here?” 

The smile faded. “I don't have to. We won't be going back.” 

“Why not?” 

“We weren't free.” 

“You mean,” Desmond said in a lowered tone, glancing at Mrs. 
Teague’s housemaid’s bedroom window, “like slaves?” 

Moira put the now-pinkish cloth back into the bowl of water, but 
her eyes did not leave his bruise. “You never heard of the Easter Rising, 
then?” 
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“No one knows nothing about Ireland here. Mrs. Teague’s talked 
about it once or twice, but not in a good way. No offense.” 

“Your father doesn't speak of it?” 

“He ain't never been. They met in New York, I think.” 

Last summer, after Papa left the house on Desmond’s birthday to 
drink at the bar, Desmond went into his father’s closet to read the letters 
there. Some were from his grandparents in France, but the ones that 
he reread until daylight shone through the windows were those between 
his father and mother. Her handwriting was smooth and curved, each 
letter heralding to the next like water. Desmond’s own cursive was more 
like his father’s—blocky, jagged, the pen pushed too hard against the 
paper. The letters were written from addresses in New York and the 
dates spanned a year until November 1926, days before their wedding. 
Many months later—though not enough, according to the doctor— 
Desmond was born and his mother died. 

Moira stared out at the puddles. “When your ma was our age, there 
was lots of fighting in Ireland.” 

There had been other things in his father’s closet. Photographs, 
mostly. There were several with his father wearing a German uniform. 
“Papa fought in the last war.” 

“Not in Ireland. The Irish wanted something the English kept for 
themselves. Some Irish fought back against the English while your fa- 
ther was keeping them busy in Europe. The best could be done was to 
free the south, but not the north. The English still tell us to mind our 
bloody manners there. Not so bad as before, Ma says.” 

“But don’t Ireland belong to England? You know, like we got the 
Philippines? That’s what Mrs. Teague says.” 

The first wrinkle he saw appeared between Moira’s brows and the 
next by her lips as she drew them tight. Though she was thoughtful 
enough to mind his bruised right wrist, the severity with which she 
grabbed his left chilled the air in his lungs. 

“This is your hand,” she said in a soft tone belying her iron grip. 
“Can I have it?” 

He stared at her, puzzled. 

“Can I use it to scrub the floors and kitchen sink? Can I use it to 
dig in the garden so I have food in the winter? Can I bleed it when I’m 
feeling faint?” 

Unable to say anything else, Desmond stammered an apology. 

Moira’s grip softened and she placed the wrist on his knee. He re- 
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sisted the urge to withdraw it and rub warmth back into the bones 
there. Her fingers were cold as stone. 


Keeping low, Desmond surveyed the ruins. Nothing to see but yel- 
low dust everywhere and red in the distance—fire. How many bombs 
for this kind of destruction? No single bomber could have carried this 
kind of payload. Didn't they know he and so many others were being 
held prisoner here? He wasn't the lone American at his headquarters. 
Some, like the second lieutenant from the Lonesome Lady, were sent up 
to Tokyo for further interrogation, but others—gunners from the Ta/oa, 
several men from the Navy—had been sitting on the floor with their 
backs against the wall, same as he had, before it buckled behind them. 

There had been no alarm since the all-clear an hour earlier. He 
wondered if the Army decided at last to raze this city like all the others, 
or if the entire planet had caught fire. 

The firestorm outshouted Desmond’ cry for help. He didn’t trust 
his tearing eyes, but he felt the fire grow hotter, closer, spread farther. It 
wasn‘ as distant as the dust made it seem. The rubble wouldn't protect 
him. He had to leave and find shelter and water—now. 

He fell the first time he put weight on his left leg and lay face down 
in dirt with a tingling spine for several shallow, rapid breaths. Every 
cough, every pulse of blood sent an ache through his leg up to his groin 
and lower back. With a grunt, he pulled out a section of metal pipe still 
stuck to a fist-sized block of cement, and when he crawled over another 
dead prison guard and two more Americans, he pushed against the pipe 
to stand. He faltered, but there was no time to fall again. 

As he left the rubble of the headquarters behind, a Japanese mili- 
tary cap hiding his blond head, Desmond's heart jumped and he patted 
his pockets. He found a folded book page—mottled, words run to- 
gether, unreadable—rubbed it between his fingers, and put it back. 

He trudged, the yellow dust swirling in violent twists of the wind. 
Warehouses and homes had collapsed; pockets of them caught fire be- 
fore his eyes. The flames spread like a heaving swarm. The roar of distant 
fire grew louder, but so did an odd hum, like the drone of mosquitoes 
in a shaded thicket back in North Carolina. It was the sound of people. 
People carrying people, searching for people. Some must have been 
buried beneath their homes; ghostly figures clawed with blackened 
hands at the ruins, screaming. Some of them didn’t have hands but bone 


instead; their skin hung by the fingertips, by the nipples, by the jaw line, 
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by their shoulder blades. A boy of five or six with his leg from the thigh 
down hanging on by a shred of muscle hopped along the crowded street, 
calling out for something or someone in a steady voice. 

A pair of Japanese soldiers—the caps bobbing over singed civilian 
heads gave them away—ushered the crowd in one direction. Many re- 
sisted and hobbled to the edges to rummage through debris, crying and 
gasping. Desmond followed the soldiers from a distance, but the crowd 
thickened. A woman, naked from the hips up, fell into him. The skin 
on her arms peeled when she pulled away, but she didn’t seem to notice. 
The woman next to her had no eyelids. Shards of glass peppering her 
face kept the skin there from sliding off. 

A young boy with singed eyebrows called to a still-younger girl be- 
neath two collapsed beams seething with flames. The mother—a beau- 
tiful corpse now—had trapped the girl with the arms she'd wrapped 
around her like armor. “Mizu,” the girl whimpered. “Mizu.” Water. 
Weeping, the boy pried at his dead mother’s hands to no avail, and fire 
at last gnawed the lower beam into two pieces. He fell backward, lis- 
tened to his sister’s silence, and burned his palms clawing at the wood. 

One hand still on the iron pole for balance, Desmond pulled the 
boy from the fire and into the crowd. He stumbled even so and winced 
as two arms slipped beneath his armpits and hauled him to his feet. 

A bridge up ahead. He'd seen it before, between the blindfold and 
a toilet outside the headquarters. A bridge meant water, where the 
crowd was rushing. But fire roared so close, Desmond began rethinking 
his steps. Too late. The stampede of fleshless women, children, and old 
men pushed him forward. 

Japan didn't have tornadoes. But yellow, black, and red were cor- 
ralled together in a violent blur near the river. Lightning flashed above 
the wall of fire overhead. The thunder made him double over, like his 
bowels and the underside of his pounding heart had been rubbed with 
low-grit sandpaper. A Wellsian nightmare. Not real. Not real. 


One Sunday that winter, Pearl Harbor went up in flames. 

‘The principal called for an assembly on Monday in the auditorium 
of the high school. Desmond saw Moira’s frazzled hair an inch above 
her head and well above the heads of most of the girls in spite of her 
effort to keep it tied back. She glanced at him through the crowd, a 
sleepless, wooden look in her eyes. 

Someone had put a radio on the stage. The principal was there to 
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turn it on and listen with his arms folded across his chest. ‘The entire 
room fell silent save for the staticky voice of the President of the United 
States. 

Desmond’s heart beat loud enough in his ears that he had trouble 
hearing and understanding the President’s pointed Northeastern accent 
and particular halts in speech, and Jamie’s breathing through his stuffy 
nose next to him was little less than deafening. The President men- 
tioned infamy, the United States being at peace with the Empire of 
Japan before the attack. There had been no warning, many American 
lives lost. Desmond felt his heart sink to the floor. Somehow, it allowed 
him to hear better. 

“In addition,” the radio hummed on, “American ships have been 
reported torpedoed on the high seas between San Francisco and Hon- 
olulu.” 

California? Desmond wondered. Even his social studies teacher 
dismissed talk of the Japanese with a shake of his head, said that they 
were little people with littler brains than Americans and that was why 
they jealously stomped about in China. No such unimportant people 
could harm Americans in Hawaii and off California. But one word 
hung in the air: treachery. 

“Yesterday,” the President droned, “the Japanese government also 
launched an attack against Malaya. Last night, Japanese forces attacked 
Hong Kong. Last night, Japanese forces attacked Guam. Last night, 
Japanese forces attacked the Philippine Islands. Last night, the Japanese 
attacked Wake Island. And this morning, the Japanese attacked Mid- 
way Island.” 

A cold sweat developed in Desmond’s underarms and trickled 
down his sides. Europe had been at war for years, but no one in town 
cared. Everyone old enough seemed to remember the last war, remem- 
ber how few came home, how many among those who did were missing 
limbs and life in their eyes. No one wanted that again and Desmond 
assumed neither did he. But good men had been attacked on their own 
land. Things would be different now. 

“The American people in their righteous might will win through 
absolute victory!” 

The clapping roused Desmond. He realized his hands were balled 
into fists. 

Desmond, Jamie, and Moira walked home together after school, 
their wool coats clutched against the chill. Flags fluttered from shop 
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windows and neighborhoods they passed. Jamie insisted he had gone 
through with the prank Desmond pledged him to last Friday and that 
Mrs. A. had shot three feet into the air. Complained the sweet potatoes 
at lunch were unacceptably soggy. Swore the Japs would pay. 

That evening, Desmond scaled the big hickory tree to the second- 
highest branch safe to climb. Moira was on the first. 

“Are you scared?” When she said nothing, he nodded. “Don't worry. 
Everyone says the Japanese are just monkeys with sticks. We'll cage 
them up in a few months and it'll be over.” 

“Your President will be sending you to Europe, as well. Churchill’s 
been begging long enough.” 

“Then we'll go and we'll chase the Nazis back into Germany where 
they belong. Poland and those other places will go back to ruling them- 
selves. Isn't that what you want?” 

Her voice lowered to a growl. “And where were your guns and ships 
when the English slaughtered us in the streets?” She paused, avoiding 
Desmond’s wide stare. A dog gave a high-pitched bark in the distance. 
“When I was seven,” she murmured, “four men brawled outside the 
mill. The nationalist fell straight back on stone steps and cracked his 
head, bled all over the street. It was raining, and I remember his blood 
and waste mixing with the mud. You couldn’t step around it. Didn't 
walk down that street for days. 

“Then, one night, after a couple of older boys threw rocks at me, I 
said that I hated nationalists and the English alike and that every trai- 
torous one of them deserved what that man on the street got. Didn't 
know what I was saying. Too little. Ma, though,” she said, lowering her 
chin to her chest, “she took us down the street. Told me to take off my 
boots and said I could have them back when I'd walked through the 
mud on my hands and knees. I was crying before I got off my second 
shoe. Must’ve been something to see—a grown woman walking her 
daughter like the ladies down here walk their precious dogs. 

“When we got to the spot where the man had fallen, she told me 
to stop and look at my hands. She told me to remember that a name is 
never just a name, it’s a person. Remember that they have a mother like 
her, a father like mine, maybe brothers and sisters or children besides. 
And when that person I proclaim to hate so much dies, their blood’s 
on my hands. Cause of hate. Remember that the graves beneath our 
feet are too shallow to forget that.” 

For awhile, Desmond could think of nothing to say. He looked 
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down at the earth far below them between the gnarled branches and 
imagined the ground where Moira’s little feet had padded in Ireland. 
He wondered about its topsoil, what sorts of crops grew best there, what 
color the mud was when it rained, what color it turned when a man 
bled to death on it. How did the Irish dead look? Were there holes in 
the back of their skulls where the executioner had shot them while they 
were on their knees? His father had spoken of wartime executions that 
ended that way. And Moira’s father, that tall, gangly man with skin like 
flour, he had escaped that fate. Maybe he'd been an executioner. Maybe 
he'd stayed inside his house while the other Irishmen had shot and 
bombed each other. 

But this was different. This was a real war. The Teagues must see it, 
too, even if they weren't born here. Moira and her mother had the soft 
hearts of women. They couldn't help that. 

“Moira,” Desmond insisted, “they attacked us.” 

She knit her eyebrows, her voice rising in desperation. “They?” 

“The Japs. You heard the President. People are dead because of 
them. It’s their fault.” 

“All of them?” 

“No, but—” They were a hive mind, he’d heard. “It’s war.” 

“Tt’ll be war for the Japanese here, too. That’s what happens to peo- 
ple like us. We become apes and lice. ’Cause of hate. Your President will 
drive them back to places that don’t want them anymore. Maybe to 
Japan, maybe cage them up here like beasts in a zoo.” 

“Maybe it’s for the best.” 

“Do you even know one, Des?” 

He heard the accusation in her voice and it brought heat to his 
cheeks, to the old wound she'd tended to months ago. “Do you?” 

She sighed, like a weight had fallen on her shoulders and pushed 
the air from her lungs. 

Over the next few days, the papers reported air raids, later denied, 
warplanes over San Francisco, denied, too; and blackouts enforced by 
mobs that looted stores. That one was true. Guns were mounted on 
rooftops overnight in large cities like New York and searchlights 
waltzed among the stars. Match-striking was permitted under street- 
lamps. 

Not a bomb was dropped, but Desmond could hear the silence of 


an entire town holding its breath. 
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Pieces of buildings hung over the bridge. People flooded the waters 
beneath it. Like dead fish. No river, just a procession of bodies. 

Still, people rushed for the water. Some lay lifeless on the embank- 
ment after their first gulp, their hands and heads pressed along the cur- 
rent. And heat. Such heat from the firestorm. No one noticed Desmond 
had no burns and no one pushed past him for greater thirst. Gravity 
brought them all to their hands and knees on the downward slope, 
though, and Desmond fell into the icy water. 

It was heaven. 


‘The next year, Massachusetts painted its golden State House roof 
gray, Desmond knew all the words to “Goodbye, Mama, I’m Off to 
Yokohama,” and President Roosevelt sent all the Japanese—American 
citizens, too—to camps far from every coast. It was like Moira said, 
though Desmond never admitted it. It didn’t much matter for the folk 
in town, anyway, since the only immigrants he knew of were Moira’s 
family, Papa, and old Danziger on Franklin Street. He did wonder why 
the President didn't call for all the German- and Italian-Americans to 
be rounded up. He had to guess it was because they weren't savage like 
the Japanese, but when he asked Moira about it, she grew tight-lipped 
and twitchy, like the way she got in Mr. Johnson’s history classes. 
Desmond would wait outside, and Mr. Johnson would wave Moira to 
the front to argue in hushed tones. 

“Theyre not called apes for nothing, you know. Surely a well-read 
little girl like you has heard of their antics in China. In Nanking. Don't 
you think it’s dreadful?” 

“Nothing your kind didn’t do on this soil when you first got here. 
Dont still do to black boys when a white woman loses a shoe.” 

He swallowed. “And that makes it right?” 

“Course not. But they call us apes, too, you know. Your friends, the 
English.” 

“Judging by your unladylike behavior, might be they're right.” 

“At least the Japanese have already kicked much of your white 
man’s conceit. That’s something even a little ape like me can see.” 

“Well,” Mr. Johnson replied after a long silence, “like the good 
Congressman said, if God intended for the Japanese to rule Asia, he'd 
have made them white.” 

After awhile, Moira stopped raising her hand in Mr. Johnson's 
class. But she still haunted the library and left with a new book every 
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day. Then she would disappear into her house for hours while Desmond 
and Jamie and his brothers threw the football, sometimes in bigger 
groups out in the field. The Negro boys would recede like cockroaches 
from a pantry whenever the white boys showed. They didn’t play to- 
gether anymore. 


Desmond lost the cap to the current that almost drowned him, and 
when he rose up to the embankment, a boy with an arm burned like 
coal pointed half a finger at his face. 

Blue eyes! Blue eyes! 

It took three men to grasp him despite his limp. The crowd that 
had once bounced haphazardly in all directions now pulsed with fury, 
flocked to him, pushed him away from the river up to the bridge. They 
tied him to a pole and he couldn't fight back—all the crawling, walking, 
drowning. Someone tugged at his nametag before hitting him in the 
abdomen. Women and children pinched his exposed hands, raised 
themselves onto their toes to pinch his neck and face. Soon, they threw 
rocks and pieces of debris. Wood, metal, concrete. 

His eyes began to swell. But he looked out at them, at their faces 
made black with soot and charred flesh, their mouths blackest of all, 
open in deafening screams. 

Human, inhuman. Both. 


Just as the daffodils and dogwoods were blooming and spreading 
their wretched blankets of pollen, With the Marines at Tarawa came to 
Carolina Theater. The town had grown in the last few years, so the lines 
took longer than Desmond remembered. 

“Nobody your age needs to be seeing this, boys and girls.” Blonde 
curls covered the woman’s ears underneath a ruby red hat, cascading 
down to a royal blue dress. She belonged in a catalog. Everyone knew 
that her like bargained for quail from hunters while others went want- 
ing for days. Desmond fumed. 

Before he or any of the other football players in their row could 
protest, a man in a wool vest behind them clicked his tongue. “They’re 
exactly the age that needs to be seeing this. They'll be over there before 
war’s end and seeing it for themselves. I do warn you ladies,” he said, 
glancing at Moira and the other girls, “it promises to be shocking. I 
wish they hadn’t let you in.” 

Jamie and Desmond exchanged glances. Moira was a few seats 
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down the line, boiling. The girls on either side of her burst into giggles 
and the boys knew she'd said her piece, although neither the woman 
dressed for tea nor the man in the wool vest were amused. But by the 
end of the film, nobody was. 

Desmond was sure he'd seen one of the co-eds in their row holding 
back tears. A pre-flight school student escorted her by the elbow 
through the double-door vestibule out to the covered porch, and she 
reinforced his grip with a white-knuckled hand. Jamie was humming 
the Marine Corps anthem when they trudged between the colonial 
columns out onto Franklin Street. For all his bluster, Jamie, too, had 
gone pale at the sight of Marines checking dog tags of their dead. And 
there had been that symphony of gasps when the screen had been full 
of Americans face down on the shore. There were so many. And many 
more of the Japs. Once cleaned out of their holes and trees with fire, 
they were piled upon each other, limbs entangled like a mottled mass 
of dead snakes. And then there were those whod tied themselves to 
trees to snipe the Marines, and they'd hung there when they died. The 
narrator was right—they didn’t value their lives. To end the war, the 
Japs needed killing. Exterminating. 

Moira would lash him with her keen tongue for thinking it. But 
he did. 

“I wonder what burnt Jap smells like,” one of the other boys said. 

“T can't wait to find out.” 

“It’s bad manners to talk about in public, James.” 

“It’s war.” Moira was already walking in the opposite direction. 
“Pity everyone can't see their war dead. Maybe then we could go back 
to hating each other at home.” 

When she was out of earshot, Dev Stallwood dropped her voice 
to a whisper. “You need to stop hanging around that girl, Desmond.” 

“He ain't gonna listen,” Jamie laughed. “He’s gone on her.” 

“No he is not, James. She’s too ill-mannered. And might be she’s a 
skunk.” 

“That ain't nice to say,” Betty, the other Stallwood sister, said with 
an uneasy smile. 

“Bless her heart, she is dirt poor,” said another girl. “I saw her with 
old Mrs. Teague’s housemaid yesterday. They were chopping firewood 
like boys.” 

Betty clapped her hands. “Oh, Abbie’s the sweetest—” 

“Sure, she is, and I suppose they might relate, being poor and, you 
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know, not like us. But I wish shed make an effort to mind her man- 
ners.” 

“You're giving her too much credit,” Dev cut in. “Now, I don’t like 
to be vulgar, but it’s potlickers like her give other immigrants a bad 
name. Not all of them’s so rude. Sweet old Danziger may be a Jew, but 
so long’s he keeps selling those cakes, you won't hear me complain.” 

They giggled. Betty stared at her shoes. 

Later, at the field with Jamie, Desmond dropped the bag of flour 
he'd picked up along the way and shrugged off his shirt. Many of the 
other boys had begun warm-ups. 

Jamie scratched his neck before squirming against his buttons and 
seams. “What do you want to do in the war, Des?” Desmond looked 
skyward without hesitation, but Jamie didn’t wait for his response. “I 
want to be in the thick of it, you know? Really feel it. Smell it. Taste it.” 

“Like at Tarawa?” Desmond said it without thinking, and with a 
bite that surprised him. 

“Yeah,” Jamie replied, not seeming to notice. “Like them.” The oth- 
ers were calling for them. They disrobed a little faster, but Jamie stum- 
bled over the last button of his shirt. “Moira don't have all what belongs 
to her, Des.” 

“She’s all there. She’s smarter’n the two of us combined. You know it.” 

“Yeah, but—” He looked down at the grass. “Are you gone on her?” 

Desmond blushed. “No.” 

“Me neither.” 


Moira was reading against the hickory tree when Desmond got 
home with dirt in his hair. At first, he thought the words on the spine 
were Russian. He wasn’t relieved when he realized it wasn’t Bolshevik 
literature she was reading. He scratched a pimple on his jaw and shook 
his head. “You didn’t get that from the library.” 

“No, I didn't.” She raised the book higher, putting Natsume Soseki’s 
translated words between them, each letter like a barb on a wire fence. 
Another trap. She was good at those. And Desmond was bad at resist- 
ing them. They began to argue. 

“Freedom, is it?” She gave a sour laugh. “You'll fight for freedom 
with a segregated Army? For Chinese, Gypsies, and Jews you couldn't 
give a fig for over here?” 

“Staying out of it ain’t going to do no one any favors. Maybe if peo- 
ple like us had stepped up sooner, the Emperor and Hitler wouldn't 
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have gone so far.” 

“If this war was about morality, you would've stepped up. But it’s 
not. So you didn’t. You don’t, until it’s your power they're coming for.” 

“That’s a hell of a thing to say.” He furrowed his brows. “We're good 
people, you know. Most of us.” 

“And the Germans? The Japanese? Most of them not good? Is it 
good people looting the homes of American citizens shoved into those 
Japanese camps, Des? And good people spurning Jewish immigrants 
so they get tossed about from country to country like unwanted dogs?” 

“Is it good people torturing and killing prisoners in the Philip- 
pines?” 

“There’s a monster in each of us—white, black, yellow, red. And it’s 
hate that brings it out.” 

“Not like that, it don’t. They're evil. They're just evil, Moira. Your 
idealism, it’s great and all, but people are starting to talk. Jamie says you 
ain't all there.” 

“I’m sorry to embarrass you.” 

“Tt ain't that. It’s—” He trailed off, struggling. “This is our home. 
We got to protect our home. Ain’t you want to protect Ireland?” 

For once, she had nothing to say. 

“We know the world ain’t pretty. But Lieutenant General DeWitt 
hisself said a Jap’s a—” 

It felt like he’d run straight into a wall; he bit his lip on the conso- 
nant and tasted iron even as he opened his eyes. Moira’s cheeks flushed, 
and if she hadn't leapt up and raced into her home, Desmond might 
not have realized it was her hand that struck his face. 

It wasn’t until after school the next day they saw one another. 
Desmond spotted her peat brown hair tucked behind a ribbon as she 
moved through the Cone House like a breeze, her stare shooting to the 
floor when he swallowed and waved. As she disappeared through a 
doorway, his hand and heart fell. Dev Stallwood wrinkled her upper lip 
and Betty pretended not to notice his cheeks blushing. 


“Tve never had anyone to tell what goes on in my head,” Moira 
said, cutting vegetables in Papa’s absence later that afternoon. “Back in 
Belfast, we were careful. Had to be. I’m lucky I’ve got someone safe to 
talk to now, even if we disagree. I’m sorry, Des.” 

“You ought to mind what you say when everyone’s around,” he 
murmured, slicing bread. He had to push through the stale crust with 
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sore shoulders. “Dev Stallwood’s a loudmouth and meaner’n a wet cat. 
If word gets around youre a pacifist or,” he hesitated, crinkling his nose, 
“whatever you are, it'll be her that spread it. And you that gets kicked 
out of Danziger’s and the Carolina for it. Good luck getting groceries 
then.” 

She shrugged. “You'll fetch us flour and salt, won't you?” 

Desmond buttered the bread. He wished they had money for bis- 
cuits. Papa had likely spent much of it on drink. The windows were 
open—the spring was still young for mosquitoes—and he glanced out 
to what he could see of the night beyond the treetops. “I'll be flying 
planes over Germany soon. Can't have you counting on me to run er- 
rands for you.” 

Moira’s blade edge against the cutting board remained steady, but 
he didn't have to look to know her knuckles had gone bone white. 

“T know you don’t understand,” he said, searching for stars between 
the leaves outside the kitchen window, “but it’s the sky for me. It'll be 
safer, anyhow. No trenches or U-boats. Maybe I'll be a bomber pilot. 
Flying fortresses.” The thought brought his lips into a toothy grin. 

“Flying coffins, more like.” 

He creased his brow, but Moira avoided his glare. “Ain’t no one 
brings me down like you, Moira. That’s for sure.” 

“He’s not in Germany, you know. Or Japan. Your da’s here. You 
want to fight him, fight him here. You won't make him proud by going 
off to war like everyone else. You'll drive him mad when your letters 
stop coming—” 

“You don’t know what you're talking about.” 

She inhaled, holding back tears. “I won't let you go, Des.” 

He resisted the urge to smile and reached out with a shaky hand 
to brush her cheek. He hesitated and instead tucked a lock of hair be- 
hind her ear, but the transition was awkward, and his nail caught on a 
strand and pulled it with a twitch so gawky the hair snapped. He cursed 
himself and withdrew his hand. The sophisticated response he’d been 
polishing for months—maybe years—receded from his mind and he 
chewed his lip, thinking of something to say. “What if I promise to 
come back?” 

“If everyone kept that promise, there'd be no widows in this town.” 

“Td fill a thousand graves to come back to you,” he whispered, 
cheeks burning. 

She glowed with defiance. The glare she cast turned his courage to 
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water. “And how will I look at you when you come home to me with 
blood on your hands?” 


Someone hung a wooden board from his neck by some wire. It 
made them cry out louder, made them throw more clumps of dirt and 
rocks. He wheezed, no voice left, when they hit his broken leg with bits 
of their broken home. 

He saw the blame in their faces, the bloody wrinkles near their lips 
when they wailed. The tears were indiscernible from sweat on one 
woman's face when she approached. She carried an infant that didn’t 
move, had its head thrown back unnaturally far. She hurled something 
at Desmond that put blood in his eyes, and he could see no more. 


He didn’t enjoy the poetry Moira thrust into his hands the day he 
enlisted, but he'd kept the page she dog-eared in his pockets since wash- 
ing out of flight school. He lied in his letters and said he was a radio 
operator now, not a gunner. As the burning B-24 went down and he 
leapt out of the bomb bay door that was kicked open seconds before 
he pulled the ripcord, he regretted putting the poem in his uniform 
pocket. Never thought he’d get it wet. 

As Desmond’s feet hit the waters of Kure Harbor, he wondered if 
the page would be ruined. Not like he would read it in the POW camps 
he was doomed to now. Command said to turn yourself in to a Jap offi- 
cer—or get eaten alive by the civilians. 

The Latin at the end of the poem was pretentious. He didn’t look 
up what it meant and the notes were smudged early in boot camp. The 
water swallowed him and he wondered if pieces of his crashing bomber 
would cut him and the other boys up before they made it to shore, if 
there were others left living to cut up at all. There had been too few 
parachutes over the water on the way down. The lieutenant who kicked 
out the doors of the plane insisted the others go first. “Quick, boys!” 
Desmond was the last one out save for the lieutenant. They had known 
there wasn’t enough time for both of them. 

He had just lost the highest-ranking officer of his bomb squadron, 
and all Desmond could think about was the Latin words bleeding to- 
gether in his damned pocket. 


The onibi—demon fire—still raged when Tadao Goto walked to 
the Aioi Bridge. When last he'd crossed it, he’d raged at the deaf family 
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dog to stop following him, to go home and comfort his weeping baby 
sister. Tadao was, he thought, on a private death march. Few suicide pi- 
lots came back from their sorties; still fewer had their sorties canceled 
because their hometown was the test site of a superweapon. He won- 
dered where the dog was now, if she'd ended up in the river or under 
rubble, like his mother and sister. He hadn’t found his brother yet. He 
imagined that, where the river emptied, half-cremated corpses gathered 
hands to form an island like in a folk tale. Because this was not real. 

He had been sent to die for the glory of the Emperor, to stymie 
the enemy, keep them off the mainland shores a little longer until they 
could broker a peace, though surrender was not an official option. That 
was the usual narrative. He went because the military police threatened 
to ostracize his family and the government had plans to send those who 
declined to volunteer to the Philippines or Okinawa—suicide missions 
in their own right. Tadao went, telling himself his own narrative—keep- 
ing the vengeful Americans from his hollow-cheeked mother, his bold 
little brother, and sweet Akemi. 

And now two were dead. Tadao found no reassuring handwritten 
notes posted on surviving structures, and he shrank from scowling lo- 
cals who spat on his uniform when he asked of his missing brother. He 
was left alone to wander the Aioi Bridge, wishing for his deaf dog’s 
company. It was the golden hair that caught his attention, that made 
him stop to study a pole onto which a man had been tied. 

Had the whole city not reeked of burned wood and flesh, Tadao 
might have noticed that the body was beginning to stink. It was still 
new, not yet bloated. He tilted his head to look up at the imposing fig- 
ure. His skin was pale in death on large hands, a chin cleft, and chiseled 
cheeks. Eyes were blue beneath the bloodied lids, frozen in a somber 
stare. Fair hair glowed by the firelight like a halo. He was beautiful. 

A wooden sign hung from his neck. Herzer, 19. 

Nineteen. Older than most cadets Tadao had waved his cap in 
farewell to. Their aircrafts were carrying only half a voyage’s worth of 
fuel when they disappeared into the wild blue. 

“So, yours abandoned you, too,” he said to the dead American, star- 
ing past his peaceful white face to look upon the wasteland of Hi- 
roshima. If he had gotten loose, that mean the Chugoku Military Police 
Headquarters was in ruins, that the other prisoners had choked to death 
on dust and fire under immovable debris. Nothing left of them but 
skeletons. He remembered his sister’s little, frail bones. 
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“What good did they do sending you here? Whom did you save?” 
‘Ladao squinted out at the river. Whom did IP? He wondered how many 
children were charred in their beds, died crying for water, or floated out 
to sea. How many yraves would go unmarked. How long the city would 
burn. 

“Look at us,” he murmured to the dead man. “Look at what they 


make us do.” 


Back from work at the library, Moira was carrying an armful of 
books into Papa Herze1’s house when she saw his feet dangling high 
above the floor. Au open bottle of whisky had been turned over and 
stained the wuod, mixing with Papa’s waste that trailed down his pant 
legs aud soaked the corner of a Western Union telegram. 

Across the thicket, Mrs. league’s housemaid heard a girl's howl 
and raced over, gasping at the doorway and falling to her knees beside 
Moiia and a heap of c1ushed books. Heinrich Mann. Charlotte Niese. 
W.B. Yeats. They flattened beneath Moira’s knees and crinkled between 
hei fists. Abbie pulled in Moira’s shoulders, turned her face away, and 
they shook to the rhythm of her sobs. 
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Snoke 


I was a night sneak never 
slipping far from her 
father. Face to ribcage, 

I am still careful 


with my words. His voice, 


a fire alarm. I felt 


the grip of his hand 


on my arm while we crossed. I still feel the nip, 
the pinch of this street. Yud/ah, ya bint! 


His feelings never hid 


his smother. 


His body burning 
beneath the sky. 


Come girl, tell me who loves you more 
than anything. 


Here lies my father. 
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How We Got Our Water Out West 


Porcelain dolphins, ceramic angels’ cream slings 

into plastic buckets: 

a neighborhood disguise for irrigation. 

Drains hide in phony knolls 

where water never bubbled, 

not in Phoenix. 

Once open, we drown 

our yards bimonthly. 

A schedule hangs, a wooden post stands at every block— 
We all have sunken square plate yards. 

We are sunk as our swimming pools. 

We are walls, we like our hiding. 

Secret closed drains in our yards, 

canal-connected. Wait with us 

for this suburban desert treat: my brother, me, 

the worms, my dog dreaming in fits 

barks at ghost rabbits. We'll pick grapefruit leaves and sticks. 
We'll make grapefruit boats and sail 

on little rivers, from street to yard to street, 


for three or four hours every two weeks. 
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Inside the olive, my father hides. 
Pit replaced with soul and bone, 
heat rubs against my tongue. 


Addictive and bitter, he clings, 
grabs at my ribcage. Eat 
fifteen olives in one afternoon. 


I buy jars, commenced to stack 
my shelves with him. 


My father is cured 

and somewhat mucked, 
slicked with oil, pimento. 
Like lukewarm espresso, 
he wakes my core, shakes 


it to focus: the excess salt, 


not good for the burn. 
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Necotine Jellyfish. 
Sy 
This is more or less of what I want: gold, shirts, lunch. 
I want to be a person who goes out to lunch. 
I’m just a keeper of costumes. 
The nerve of her binding— 
there is something alive 
inside my body! Light me up 
and let me out of this glow. 
Tear me out of here. 
Like hoarded cheese, my nerves are stuck 
in a fridge drawer, trapped inside until 


the cold dies down. 


Chlorine sucks at my eyes all dry, pruned 


as she is, a cigarette tossed into the pool. 


Unravel, unravel, 
marvel. 
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Tiler baal 2007 


‘lwo towers tall and then a hum 
vibrates the Sonoran. ‘“lony Womack 
is the fastest on the Diamondbacks, 
Steve Finley plays clean-up, and here 
in wy backyard, wy father is in love 
with white smoke, frozen 
above the concrete and our pool. 


He is not soriy as he smokes 
the sheesha nea: our swimmiug pool. 


His hair recedes as chickadees 
sweep desert pebbles intu empty 
gardens. Aud these chickadees care 
ouly for things 

they cau see: the street is black, 


some people — walk fast, 

stone birds moss over in a statue's 

hands, cupped cold aud yellow- 

like a pitcher in a yrass patch 

uuder a grapefruit tree 

the saint crusty aud fuddling 

with ceramic birds. Like the chickadees, 


he is not sony 

at this place, 

what the towers create inside, 

cold aud Howery, inside his holes. 
Nobody likes the Yankees, 

aud in Arizona, Mom married this man 


this yuy with a gold tooth, but 


before that 
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everything is one story here, 
ranch house and all. 


Here he is, electric and affecting, 
fidgeting on a water pipe, I hope 
it’s not the Arabs. 

He is not included. Not this guy. 


It’s like we were finally winning at something, 
and nobody wanted us to win. 

In the end, we all knew 

Mariano Rivera 


would lose one day. 

And still, the hum moves. 
Night rain, night rain, 
the desert in my heart 
has changed. 


se Oe 


So tn the, Aer 


On either hand, the air is 
not on my side. 


A girl licks the yolk of an egy, 
it lies flat on her plate. 


A mau, flat on his back, 
licks the sun. 


When hunger is not sugar, 
hunger is eating hunger. 


Now, like au oie, one 
aud the saiue eats us, 
one in the sae 

we eat. 


There is a baby 
in the icebox. 

It will make 

a clock out of us, 
girl aud man. 
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Paper Pile Jue. My Veins 


It is like khaki has taken over: 
Here, we throw growing things away. 


A pit of an uneaten peach is a peach, 
yes, it is acceptable to throw out. 


Here, all 2yes, like stuttering mouths, 
tremble on syllables of light. 


Women have gone missing. Their mothers, 
never born, their never mother, either. 


Their father never had a mother, 
either. They say squinting makes 
it worse. The bruised daylight, dim 


opening of the stairwell, what is it 
in the wind? Wind is wind is wind. 


Why leave when there’s another train. 
It will not go away once you've seen it. 


Never mother, have they ever, known 
another, never? This black pit feels soft, 


a purple bruise. This is not masturbation. 
I know someone else is touching me. 


Se Ty, 


The Y ostle of From 7 VM dos Are You From? 


Because of me, I am. 

I am not employed to indicate the original location, situation. 

I am not in a period of time starting at, or used, to indicate the distance 
between 

two things or places. 

Iam not a hundred miles from here. 

I am not used to indicate a lower amount. 

I am not showing the model of, 

or used, with the gerund to mark prohibition. 


Nothing prevents my restraint. 
I am not because of. 
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Respirator Sideshow 

There is a bed, a spotlight, there is you in the bed. 

But today, I am bigger than you, with chapped lips, 

like your chapped face. You saw me walk through 

the door. My blue hood up, hands in pouch. 

I hold the arm that moves, the arm to hold. 

In this city, the sun leans on nothing. All air, charcoal, 
and you, in that bed, here, where night never begins. 

No windows, this room, the whitest. The air feeds you 

as an icebox swallows cold, as a freezer hums, your body, 
too. We stare at each other. You, dry on linen and plastic, 
lie inches away as an unused sponge, inches away. 

In this light, you're a performer. In a time before this one. 
Our skin, smooth, shiny grapefruit. Red wine. Olive oil. 
Now, let us stare: you, in that bed. You thin, frozen bacon. 
Both of us wrung dry of fat. Do I flip the switch on you. 


Do I touch the arm that doesn’t move. They shut you off. 
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Pee at oui 


Little blooms pop 
and die within the week. 


Short life happens 
all the time. 


Bumbling lillies rise, 
their heads empty, 
like the day. 


Orange lily torrents. 


And, here they are 
on subway walls, 
rainbow sprayed. 


On the hot train, alone, 
I watch films of you talking 


in my brain. 


You stir a pot, 


say hello, hello. 


Your kitchen stolen by someone, 
a chef’s stovetop, cabinets pilfered. 


That man, that man, 
I never even knew that man. 


He knew nothing about you. 


Your bright belly, a firework. 
We skipped a season. 


This train is hot, muddied film creases. 
Sun, an anvil, drops a heavy day. 
Your fried fish. Your fat hands. 
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Playground. Escape the Never Happens 


You never wanted worms to eat you, yet they eat you. 
Your dead face in my head, crooked figure, I try— 


a musk men put all over you when they sank you into ground. 


Round head, only your children 
touched your shiny brow. 


Take your body to my car, 
I drive to tall wooden structures 


in a playground with ducks. 


Take you far from lavender smells 
piercing the air in a Muslim cemetery. 


I don’t know what they dabbed on your body. 


I know I touched your forehead, 
my fingers print your flesh. 


yo Dex 


Everything bs Stary 


Rain blots the car window, bulging drops, shiny 
black clinks. This rain hammered through 


you, in that harried night, you, in a hurry at 3am. 
Night rain, night rain, everyone knows that’s sleepy. 


You used the low droop of eyelids, flap open, again, 


to torment your subconscious deity; the trick backfires 


and pricks your lungs, pop. Clearer than clear, 
the radio wasn’t even on, and everyone snored. 


How is it that taillights hypnotize? Blue peels off blue. 
I made up the rain. 


I make up the sleeping people. 


We hear each other on the phone. 
Your voice, not shredded, over 


the phone, you sounded, normal. I am okay. 
The day the rain started, you never saw the rain. 


Over a phone, I almost hear the skid that scraped 
your body into a hospital room, 


and I wasn’t there, but I almost heard it, but 
I wasn’t there. Syllable on syllable, I held at your voice, 


like that was enough. You asked about the stock market, 
like this was normal, as the earth pushed you out. 
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Al Vlissing 


Annaliese knocked over the extra chair, hurrying after the man she 
thought was Leonard. As she struggled through the crowded bar patio 
and out onto the street, she heard Art calling after her, but she didn’t 
answer. 

Art would be angry she had run off, but she hoped he would un- 
derstand. He knew all about Leonard. 

Annaliese had last seen her cousin Leonard at their family’s 
Passover dinner eighteen years ago, thousands of miles away in subur- 
ban New Jersey. 

Now she was chasing him through the shadows of late night San- 
tiago, Chile. She was on vacation, for Christ's sake. And what about 
Leonard? What was he doing here, so far away? He walked a half block 
ahead, unaware of her presence, a small dog on aleash skipping at his side. 

‘The street was quiet and empty—unusual, Annaliese thought. 
From what she'd experienced so far this trip, Santiago bloomed alive at 
night. Annaliese and Art had been relaxing on the patio of a crowded, 
dimly lit bar off of the Bellavista district’s main drag not an hour earlier. 
During the daytime the entertainment district was silent, the inhabi- 
tants sleeping off their hangovers in preparation for another night of 
barhopping and dancing. At night the graffiti- and-mural-covered con- 
crete buildings pulsed with music and activity. There was a line around 
the corner of the reggae club across the street. 

Annaliese and Art drank sticky sweet pisco sours while Art 
thumbed through their Intrepid Traveler's Guide to Chile, looking for 
something fun to do the next day. This was their first big trip together, 
after almost a year and a half of dating. Art had recently been in touch 
with some of his distant cousins that lived in Santiago, and they had 
invited him for a visit. He'd been reticent at first. He wasn’t much of a 
traveler and had never felt the need to do a homeland visit, but An- 
naliese had talked him into it. No way you're passing this up, she'd said. 
You're going, and Im coming with you. 

Art read aloud from the guidebook while Annaliese watched the 
packs of well-dressed young people wandering from bar to nightclub 
to the late night cafés further downtown. 

When theyd arrived in Santiago last week, Annaliese had won- 
dered what the hell they were doing. The hotel was in a neighborhood 


of run-down buildings and new, vacant skyscrapers. Not a single per- 
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son in sight. They walked a few blocks, Art gripping Annaliese’s hand 
tightly, and she knew he was thinking this was a mistake. And then 
they were in the middle of the Plaza de Armas, the open square packed 
with people holding up signs Annaliese couldn’ read. A funeral pro- 
cession marched through the center of the plaza while a troupe of 
dancers whirled and stomped their feet alongside the pallbearers car- 
rying the poncho-draped coffin. Annaliese and Art backed up and 
stood in a doorway while the procession passed by. Art asked a man 
standing nearby who the funeral was for. The man looked at Art and 
Annaliese and frowned, and then went into a long answer that An- 
naliese didn’t understand. After the man finished his cigarette and 
walked away, Art told Annaliese the funeral was for Victor Jara. An- 
naliese had read about the folk singer in their guidebook—he’d been 
killed in the chaos after the coup back in 1973, thirty-five years earlier. 
Wait a second, Annaliese said. I know, said Art. They exhumed him to find 
out who had killed him, and I guess they're reburying him with honors. There 
was something so strange about it, so completely foreign. Now the 
posters and signs with their grainy old photos made sense. So many 
people had been lost back then. Annaliese picked out the Spanish words 
desaparecido and perdido on the banners hanging out of the windows of 
the shopping complex across the plaza. Disappeared and lost. She felt 
tired and sad and wanted to leave. Come on, she told Art, /et’s go. 

They tried to get money from an ATM, but their cards kept getting 
rejected. Annaliese worried that the machines would take the cards 
away from them, and then what? On the verge of crying, Annaliese 
made Art go ask a teller to come help them. O4, the teller said, watching 
Art make another denied transaction. You have to choose the “extranjero” 
option, because you are strangers. You are not from here. 

Annaliese had never felt more like an outsider than she did in San- 
tiago. The guidebooks had not prepared her for the bombed out build- 
ings near La Moneda, now spiffed up with brightly painted murals. 
Even buying snacks at the grocery store confused her; fruit had to be 
weighed and priced before getting to the register. And forget the ex- 
change rate. 500 Chilean pesos still didn’t equal a dollar. 

But as strange as Santiago felt, it was wonderful, too. Every night 
entire families mobbed the shopping district. The clubs in Las Condes 
overflowed with punk kids still dressed in their school uniforms. Their 
matching, regulation satchels were emblazoned with stickers and safety- 
pinned patches. Businessmen in suits drank cortados served by the leggy, 
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spandexed girls in the Café Haiti “coffee with legs” hostess bars on every 
corner. 

Leonard's little dog strained against the leash and trotted ahead of 
Leonard and past a shuttered Café Caribe. Did he ever stop in for an 
oversexed cup of coffee? It seemed like something the Leonard that 
Annaliese had known would do, just for a laugh. 

Annaliese’s mother and Leonard's father were brother and sister. 
Even though Leonard was almost a decade older than Annaliese they 
had been close—they were the only kids in their families and they had 
been brought up together like siblings. 

Annaliese was in seventh grade when Leonard moved to San Fran- 
cisco. He didn’t come home much, except for Passover. When he did 
come home he stayed with their grandmother and Annaliese wondered 
why he didn’t stay with his parents. She tried to ask him about it once, 
as they made the aroset and mazzo ball soup for the Passover Seder. 

“Mom would like me to stay with them, but I won't stay under his 
roof,” Leonard said. 

“Uncle Simon?” Annaliese asked. “Why not?” 

“We don’t get along,” Leonard said. He didn’t offer her anything 
else and she didn't pry. 

Their grandmother died when Annaliese was a sophomore in high 
school, Leonard’s mother a year later from a blood clot in her heart. 
Leonard stopped coming home after that. 

Annaliese missed him and his yearly visits. Annaliese and her mom 
tried to make Passover as fun and full of tradition as it had been before, 
but it never felt right to her. They did not need to add the extra leaf to 
the table; it was just her family of three and her uncle. And Annaliese 
didn’t know how to talk to Uncle Simon anymore. Simon didn't initiate 
any conversations about Leonard and when Annaliese mentioned him 
her uncle listened politely but didn’t say anything. She wanted to share 
Leonard’s letters and the photos he sent her, but she didn’t think 
Leonard would want her to. 

They didn't even bother to get out the Haggadahs or the set of 
dishes that had belonged to her great-grandmother. Annaliese still set 
an extra place at the table—thinking of Leonard, not of the prophet 
Elijah. They ate so quickly and quietly, it hardly seemed worth the hours 
spent preparing the meal. After dinner Annaliese would drag the hall 
phone into her room and call Leonard. 

“You can come do Passover with me next time,” Leonard prom- 
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ised her year after year, but they never made it happen. 

During her first year of college, Annaliese discovered the Internet 
and email. Leonard had, of course, been online for at least a year already. 
You're late to the party, Annie, he wrote her. He sent her links to all sorts 
of things he knew she'dlike; his photography web site, music magazines 
and TV show fansites. She pinned copies of his photos to the walls of 
her dorm room. In one of them, a self-portrait, Leonard wore a goofy 
top hat and had his arm around the shoulders of a wooden cigar Indian 
in front of a bar. Several laughing men and women wearing New-Year’s- 
1996-emblazoned crowns leaned out of the front door to sneak into 
the photo. Annaliese pictured herself there, another laughing woman 
trying to crash Leonard’s photo shoot. “My cousin’s a photographer in 
California,” she bragged to her friends when they asked about the photos. 

Annaliese liked how mundane their email volleys could be—gos- 
siping about the minor inconveniences of their days, exchanging audio 
files of their favorite bands. They talked about boys, too. Leonard had 
a boyfriend in San Francisco, and he teased his little cousin about her 
rock star crushes and constantly asked her if she had a real boyfriend 
yet. Leonard had never come out to Annaliese in any official way. He'd 
told her about his college boyfriend like it was nothing, and she liked 
that. It made her feel special, as though Leonard regarded her as an 
equal, as an adult. The realization that Leonard’s gayness was probably 
the source of his problems with his father didn’t come until later. An- 
naliese felt embarrassed thinking about it. It was a stupid thing to break 
up a family over. They were better than that, her family. Or at least they 
should have been. 


Leonard walked the dog away from Patio Bellavista. Annaliese 
thought he might be heading towards Calle Loreto. She and Art had 
combed through the shops on Loreto earlier in the day. Art hadn’t 
wanted to do anything except hang out by the murky pool in their hotel. 
We're on vacation, Annaliese had said. If you wanted to spend the whole 
trip indoors we could have stayed home. She’d been about to leave the 
hotel, extra room key in hand, when Art relented and joined her on her 
walk through several neighborhoods they hadn't explored before. She'd 
tried to get Art to invite his cousins to join them for lunch or for supper 
but he kept finding excuses not to call them. Annaliese couldn’t under- 
stand Art’s reluctance. If they were her cousins, she'd have called them 
the minute their flight touched down in Santiago. 
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What was Leonard doing here? Santiago seemed an outrageous 
place for him to have ended up. He’d aged, of course. So had she. An- 
naliese wondered if Leonard would recognize her if she confronted 
him. She wasn’t the hero-worshipping twenty-one-year-old girl she'd 
been when she'd last spoken with Leonard. She was more cautious now, 
guarded, even though she didn’t want to be that way. As much as she 
loved Leonard she would say, That’s on you, cousin. You did this. What 
would he think of Art, the socially awkward, almost agoraphobic 
boyfriend she was finding less and less endearing as this trip wore on? 
She wanted to know what had brought Leonard so far from home. 

The little dog, some kind of yippy terrier, barked and wagged its 
tail when Leonard stopped and took a dog treat out of his pocket. An- 
naliese darted into a doorway. She hoped he didn’t notice her shadow 
or the noise she made when she kicked a crushed beer can. They were 
the only two people out on the street. There were lights on in some of 
the apartments above the shuttered restaurants and stores. 

She didn’t want to say anything to him until she was certain the 
man was Leonard. She had followed him before—at least, she thought 
it had been him at the time. She had trailed the not-Leonards through 
Chinatown, the hiking trail at Land’s End—once she'd even followed 
a man down into the BART station and across the bay to Oakland. She 
had been so certain it was him each time. But this time was different. 
This man’s gait matched Leonard’s exactly. 

Leonard’s limp meant that his footsteps were uneven. Thump, drag 
thump, thump, drag thump. He had a mild case of cerebral palsy that 
manifested itself in the limp. So ['/ never be a tap dancer; who cares? 
Leonard had said once, the only time Annaliese could recall him talking 
about it. 

Annaliese and Leonard made their way through the fashion dis- 
trict, a maze of alleys and streets, some packed with shops and others 
empty but for a warehouse here, an over-grown lot there. Half-dressed 
mannequins stared with their painted-on eyes at Annaliese through the 
grilles covering the shop windows. 

At the next street corner Leonard paused, then crossed the street 
and skirted the edge of an empty lot, walking in the middle of the street. 
As Annaliese passed the lot, a snarling guard dog appeared out of 
nowhere and hurled his muscular, compact body at the chain link fence. 
Annaliese ran past the lot as quickly as she could. She slowed down 
when she saw Leonard a few yards away. He turned around at the sound 
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of the guard dog, just out of the streetlight’s reach. She couldn't see his 
face. She stared at him and tried to make out his features. Could he see 
her? 

Though they hadnt’ seen each other since Annaliese’s eighth grade 
graduation, Leonard had invited her to move out to San Francisco after 
she finished college. 

“You'll stay with us until you find a place,” he told her. “You'll love 
it here, you'll see.” 

Annaliese didn’t know much about her new city. She'd read the 
Tales of the City books Leonard had made her get from the library. The 
rest of her San Francisco knowledge she based on Leonard’s photos. 
He sent her stacks of them. Some showed clean-cut boys sunbathing 
in Dolores Park next to hippie kids throwing Frisbees, bike messengers 
and bankers smoking and taking phone calls near the stock exchange. 
A punk show at the Bottom of the Hill nightclub, dozens of blurred 
hands waving in the air. She loved the snapshots he sent her from Hal- 
loween—hundreds of men and women in costumes milling around in 
the Castro while enormous rainbow flags fluttered behind them. His 
Chinatown photos, little old ladies with their red plastic grocery sacks 
and toothless men playing mahjongg, made Annaliese feel like she was 
in another world. 

She packed up her car and set out a few weeks before Thanksgiving. 

Annaliese was nervous and ecstatic to see Leonard again. It had 
been so long, and she knew they had both changed so much, but she 
was confident they could pick up where they had left off. She could al- 
ready picture the cozy Thanksgiving dinner they would prepare to- 
gether. 

She told Leonard to expect her on November fifteenth, but due to 
a flat tire and storms in the Midwest, she didn’t arrive until a week later. 
She called him from Kansas but she only reached his voicemail. ['/ be 
there as soon as I can; can’t wait, she’d said. 

She went straight to the address he had given her. The building 
didn't look like much, and neither did the neighborhood. Three gaunt, 
twitchy men loitered outside the check-cashing store on the corner. 

Annaliese got out of the car and walked up the front stoop to the 
row of mailboxes by the door. She jammed the buzzer to apartment 5E. 
A minute later a crackly speaker came to life. 

A man’s voice asked, “Who is it?” 

Not recognizing the voice, she said, “It’s Annaliese, Leonard’s 
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cousin. 

She wondered if this was Leonard’s boyfriend. She tried to remem- 
ber his name but she diew a blank. Tim? Jim? 

The man was quiet for a moment. Then he said, in a tired voice, 
“Come on up.” 

The door clicked open and Annaliese climbed up the stairs. She 
wondered how Leonard managed them or was there an elevator? 

A tall, older man with a clean-shaven head stood in the doorway 
at the end of the hall. He had daik circles under his eyes and looked 
unnaturally pale. “li “Lom,” he said. 

“Hi,” Anualiese said. “You’re Leonard’s boyfriend, right?” 

“Yes,” Lom said. He led Aunaliese into a large living room fur- 
mished in comfortable, yently used modern furniture, soft light and sag- 
ying wall-to-wall bookshelves. 

“That’s right,” Lom said, “lu Leonard’s boyfriend. I mean, I think 
T still ain.” 

Aunaliese felt her chest tightening. 

“He was really excited for you tv move here,” [om said. “It’s all 
Lenny’s beeu talking about for the past couple months. That’s why this 
is SO Sthauye.” 

“Wait,” Annaliese began. She had a metallic taste in her mouth. “I 
don’t uudeistand. What's guiug on?” 

“He's not here,” Lom said. “T have nu idea where he’s gone. It’s been 
three days, aud I aim not sure there’s anything I can do about it.” 

Aunaliese telt queasy. She sat down on the couch. Tom asked her 
it shed like something to drink. 

“Whatever's couvenient,” Aunaliese said. She folded her hands in 
hex lap. She couldn't stop them shaking. 

Jom went into the kitchen. He returned a minute later with a cou- 
ple ot beers. 

“Lenuy tuok off ou Monday,” Lom said, swigging some beer. He 
shook his head. “When I got home that night, he was gone. His things 
axe still here. All he took was his wallet and keys. If he were planning 
to leave, V'd think hed take his stuff. Also the timing seems really 
sthauye, since he knew when you were coming.” 

Aunaliese fought back the urge to cry. “He didn’t say he was going 
auywhere wheu I talked tu him last,” she said. “Everything was normal.” 

“I know,” said Lom. He must have seen the look on Annaliese’s face. 

“Dont wony, okay? You can stay here just as you and Lenny 
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planned, and tomorrow we'll figure something out. How does that 
sound?” he asked her. 

She nodded. “Okay,” she said. “Maybe he’s just lost track of time, 
maybe he’ll be back in the morning.” She didn’t think Tom believed it 
either. 

Tom picked up a small gift bag from under the table next to the 
couch. 

“This is for you,” he said. “Lenny got it for you as a welcome to San 
Francisco present.” He handed the bag to Annaliese. Inside it was a Not 
For Tourists San Francisco Handbook and a roll of Muni tokens. A post- 
card of the painted ladies of Alamo Square was tucked into the book. 
Welcome home, Annie, it said, in Leonard’s angular handwriting. An- 
naliese shoved everything back into the bag and set it down on the floor. 
She'd look at it later. Leonard should be here to give it to her, not Tom. 
She and Tom drank their beers and sat together in uncomfortable silence. 

Annaliese got up and went over to the wall near the window. It 
was covered in photographs, expertly matted and framed. “Are these all 
Leonard’s?” she asked Tom. He nodded. He walked over to join her. 

“They are,” he said. “Does he look much different than he used to?” 
Annaliese squinted up at the photos. It had been a while since Leonard 
had sent her any self-portraits. 

“He looks about the same to me,” she said. She pointed to a photo 
of Leonard and Tom together, on a park bench.“Thisis a nice one,” she said. 

“That’s from our vacation in Turkey,” Tom said. He managed a 
slight smile. “It was our Christmas card last year.” 

Annaliese had to smile, too. “Even though Leonard’s Jewish?” 

“Yeah,”’Tom said. “We did those cheesy photo cards you can get at 
the drugstore.” 

She studied the man in the frame. He was still the same Leonard, 
the same goofy smile, even though this Leonard looked older than she'd 
expected, and skinnier, wiry, too. A bit of stubble on his cheeks. 

The way he leaned against Tom’s shoulder so confidently, the way 
his smile seemed to take up his whole face, Annaliese believed that 
Leonard was happy. Unless something had drastically changed since 
the photo was taken, she didn’t think he had disappeared of his own 
accord. 

“Could someone have hurt him?” she wondered out loud. 

“Oh, God, I hope not,” Tom said. “Do you really think it’s a possi- 
bility?” 
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Annaliese shrugged her shoulders. She said, “Well, at this point 
you know him better than I do.” 

Tom thought. “Lenny knows some weird people—but no. Every- 
one loves Lenny. I don’t know. It’s really unfathomable to me. I feel like 
if he had gotten hurt or something I would know. Id feel it, or some- 
thing.” He sighed, rubbing his hands over the top of his head. “I can't 
tell if this is Lenny being irresponsible, Lenny playing some kind of 
terrible joke, or what. And now that youre here, I’m even more worried. 
Because he knew you were coming. I just know he’d be here for you.” 

“Have you called the police?” Annaliese asked Tom. 

“T did, when he didn't come home after that first night. They said 
I could file a missing person’s report—but I haven't done it yet.” 

“Why not?” Annaliese asked. If it were up to her she'd have filed 
the report immediately. Tom stood up and walked to the window. 

“What if he doesn’t want to be found?” he said, so softly Annaliese 
didn’t think she was meant to hear it. 

“Why would you say that?” Annaliese asked. Her voice sounded 
strange to her—too shrill, cutting. “Do you know why he left?” 

Tom turned around. “Of course not,” he said. His eyes were red 
and Annaliese could see he was trying not to cry. “It’s just—none of 
this makes any sense.” 

Annaliese spent the night on the fold-out sofa. She couldn't sleep. 
Her body was tired but her mind raced. Her whole plan for San Fran- 
cisco revolved around Leonard, but he was gone. It felt like she had a 
stack of bricks pressing down on her chest and something hard lodged 
in her throat. Somewhere upstairs a television was on all night long. 
Tom and Leonard’s bedroom door was closed but she thought she 
could hear Tom crying. 

In the morning, as she waited for Tom to get out of the shower, 
Annaliese called her mom. 

“So you finally got there, I bet Leonard is glad to have you,” said 
her mom. 

“Leonard’s not here,” Annaliese said, trying not to sound too wor- 
ried. “Actually, we're not sure where he is.” 

Annaliese’s mom demanded to know what was going on. “Well, 
he has to be somewhere. Doesn’t his friend know where he is?” 

“Tom doesn’t have any idea,” Annaliese said. “Hopefully he'll come 
home today. Just—I don’t know. But I’m okay, though.” She heard the 


bathroom door open. “I’ve got to go for now. I'll give you an update 
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later.” 

“What will I tell Simon?” Annaliese’s mom asked. 

“T don’t know, tell him whatever you want, Mom; I have to go,” 
Annaliese said. 

Her first day in San Francisco was spent following Tom around 
the city. He had called most of their friends already but he wanted to 
check out some of Leonard’s old haunts. They went to a handful of 
grimy bars and cafés, stopped by the co-op house Leonard lived in 
when he first moved to California. No one had seen him at the Jewish 
deli on Polk Street where he sometimes grabbed lunch, and the SF- 
MOMA security guard Leonard often stopped to talk with hadn't seen 
him in over a week. 

Hours later, back in the apartment, Tom made sandwiches. An- 
naliese pulled the crust apart and conjured an image of Leonard sitting 
here across from her in the small blue room. She wanted to yell at him, 
to grab him by his shoulders and shake him. You invited me here, 
Leonard. And I'm here. And where the fuck are you? 

Tom pushed his plate aside. 

He said, “I think it’s time to file a missing person’s report.” 

Tom went to the police station by himself. He returned with a copy 
of the report he had filed. The police officer hadn’t sounded hopeful. 

“Adults disappear all the time,” she told Tom. “We'll do what we 
can, but we can’t guarantee well find him or that if we do, he’ll want to 
come home.” 

Annaliese didn’t know what to tell her family. Her mother called 
her for updates almost every day, but there was never any news. Her 
uncle had called, too, talking first with Annaliese and then, after a long 
pause, he asked to speak with Tom. Tom took the phone into the bed- 
room and Annaliese didn’t know what they'd talked about, but a few 
days later a check arrived for Tom from Uncle Simon. 

“He’s paying for a private investigator,” Tom told her. “Believe that? 
The first time he acknowledges his son in forever and it’s to try to find 
him because he’s fucking disappeared.” Tom kicked the baseboard in 
the hallway. 

Annaliese stayed on Tom and Leonard’s fold-out for two months. 
Tom wasnt in a rush for her to move out. As he said to her over break- 
fast most mornings, “It’s nice to have someone else around. It makes 
me feel less lonely.” 

Annaliese understood. She felt the same way. Every phone call, 
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every ring of the doorbell made Annaliese feel giddy and heavy with 
dread at the same time. A good day was a day with a lead, either from 
the investigator or from the findlenny.com site Tom had set up. The 
detective’s reports were thorough—he emailed Tom a timeline showing 
Leonard’s last known movements. 

That last day, Leonard took the bus downtown—the driver was 
quoted as saying, “Lenny looked a little distracted but he still asked me 
how my son was doing.”—and walked to his photography studio in an 
old warehouse at Second and Folsom. The painter who had the adjacent 
workspace had just made coffee and she poured Leonard a cup. They 
smoked a cigarette out the window in the painter’s studio and then she 
had to get back to work. She heard Leonard moving stuff around in his 
space but when the detective asked her to take a look and see if any- 
thing looked out of the ordinary, she couldn’t say. She just shrugged her 
shoulders, said that she hadn’t been in there much and that other than 
Leonard and his favorite camera, it didn’t seem that anything else was 
missing. 

The detective showed Tom and Annaliese grainy black and white 
footage from the Transbay Terminal bus station, a few seconds of aman 
who could have been Leonard buying a bus ticket to San Diego. None 
of them could be sure, and the ticket had been bought in cash. After a 
few more weeks on the case the detective told Tom he'd hit a dead end. 
It isn't right to keep taking your money, he said. Good luck to you. 

Tom and Annaliese were left to their own devices. They put up 
fresh posters every couple of weeks. When they heard reports of 
unidentified bodies pulled from the bay or skeletal remains found in 
the Oakland hills, everything would stop. Annaliese would sit still, al- 
most catatonic on the couch until Tom came home from talking to the 
police. The dead men were never Leonard. They were someone else’s 
tragedy. 

Annaliese had moved to San Francisco longing to be Leonard’s 
kid sister again, his sidekick. She'd thought her post-college adult life 
would be cocktail parties and passionate discussions about literature. 
Afternoons picnicking in Golden Gate Park. They'd go out every night. 
She'd hold Leonard’s camera bag and equipment while he shot roll after 
roll of breathtaking photos. Her English degree would get her a writing 
job, and shed meet the boy book-geek of her dreams when they reached 
for the same newly translated edition of The Master and Margarita at 
Dog-Eared Books. 
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Instead she felt as though she was treading water, waiting for 
Leonard to return and for her new life to really begin. 

As she searched the classifieds every morning looking for a job and 
an affordable place of her own, she always scanned the faces of the other 
passengers on her bus, and always looked homeless people in the eye. 
She hoped that one day she would recognize Leonard. 

She got a job at the San Francisco Public Library. She spent her 
days sorting and shelving books. On her breaks she sometimes took her 
lunch out into United Nations Plaza, where she watched the people 
camped out by the concrete-slab fountain. She dreaded finding Leonard 
among them, but at the same time she hoped to see him out there one 
day. She moved out of Tom and Leonard’s apartment into a tiny efh- 
ciency with a shared bathroom. It was perfect for what she needed at 
the time. 

The MISSING posters she and Tom plastered up all over town 
grew faded and old. Sometimes she would catch part of Leonard’s 
photo peeking out from under other fliers on the public notice boards 
at the coffee shop or Laundromat. 

Annaliese and Tom met for dinner every now and again, to check 
up on each other and talk about Leonard. Tom was convinced that 
Leonard would come home. They had been together for six years, four 
of them living together in the apartment Tom still called home. When 
Leonard’s magazine subscription to Photo Monthly expired, Tom re- 
newed it for him. 

As much as it seemed impossible to Annaliese at the time, life went 
on. Months passed into years. She still looked for Leonard when she 
was in a crowd, but it was more out of habit than anything else. 

A mobile phone rang out. Annaliese panicked, thinking it was hers, 
but she remembered her purse was hanging on the back of Art’s chair. 

She hadn't thought to grab it before she ran out of the bar. She was 
wandering around this unfamiliar city without her wallet or her phone. 
She was suddenly frightened to be out and about without even some 
emergency cash or her passport. Her Spanish was rudimentary at best. 
She relied on Art to speak for both of them on this trip, even though 
he was still so shy and half the time she didn’t think she was getting 
the full story from him. 

She pictured Art still sitting at their table, confused. Hed stay there 
for a little while, but by now he had probably paid their bill and gone 


out to look for her. No, Art wouldn’t venture out on his own. Instead, 
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he'd hail a cab back to the hotel where he would pace the floor of their 
little room in Santiago’s only Indian-themed Best Western hotel until 
she returned. Their room smelled like curry and fresh paint from the 
renovations they hadn't been told about before their arrival. 

Art would be worried about her, maybe a little angry, but his anger 
would be more directed at having had to wait for her at the bar, at hav- 
ing had to interact with strangers without her there as a buffer. He 
might even be glad she'd taken off, given him an excuse to go back to 
the room. 

Leonard answered the phone. “:; Bueno?” he said, then, “Hello?” in 
Spanish he sounded like a stranger, but in English he sounded like he 
could be Leonard, Leonard with a slight accent. He lowered his voice 
while he talked. Annaliese couldn’t hear any more of the conversation. 


From the way he kept walking, she didn’t think he had seen her yet. 


Several years after Leonard’s disappearance, Annaliese got a call 
from Tom. 

“Annie, it’s Tom,” he said. “I have news.” 

Annaliese gasped. She had thought about this call so many times 
before, had waited for it, but she hadn't thought it would actually come. 
She took a deep breath and let it out slowly. “Wait,” she said. “It’s news 
about Leonard?” 

“Oh, no, honey, it’s not. I’m sorry, I should have phrased that a little 
better.” He paused. “No—it’s actually—well, I guess you could say in 
some way it might be about Lenny.” 

“Tom, come on, what’s happened?” Annaliese leaned against the 
doorway of her kitchenette, the handset tucked between her neck and 
her shoulder. 

“T got a job offer in Ohio,” Tom said. “At first my reaction was to 
say a flat out no way, but I got to thinking—Leonard’s been missing 
for four years. I’ve had my hopes up all this time. That he’d come back. 
But, Annie, I really think I need to take this job, you know?” 

“Of course, Tom,” she said. “I completely understand.” 

“I'm glad you get it,” he said. “I’ve got to ask you something. You 
can say no, [’ll understand, but I hope you'll hear me out. I thought 
maybe you'd want to move in to my place.” 

Annaliese didn’t know what to say. 

Tom continued, “Here’s my reasoning. What if Lenny comes back? 
If I’m not there, will he disappear again? If you lived here then at least 
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if Lenny came back someone who cares about him would know.” He 
paused. “I can’t stop thinking about it, even though I know I should.” 

“Jesus, Tom.” She paused. You can say no, Annaliese thought. If 
Leonard came back he’d be smart enough to look them up in the phone 
book or online. He would know that they might not still be living there. 
Then again, if Leonard came back, the apartment would be the first 
place he'd go, wouldn’t it? 

“How much is your rent?” Annaliese asked. 

“T’ve been there for over ten years, Annie,” Tom said. “So it’s very 
nicely rent controlled. I pay eight hundred fifty a month. If I sublet to 
you, the rent wont go up.” 

“Plus utilities or are they separate?” Annaliese found herself asking. 

“Oh, my dear, they are included.” 

They never talked about it, but she understood that this was Tom’s 
way of doing something nice for her. She’d looked after him after 
Leonard’s disappearance and now it was his turn to help her. 


She took the apartment, moving in only a few days after Tom 
moved out. And she still lived there today. 

She had told Art the whole story shortly after they began dating. 
He lived in 5B, just a few doors down the hall from her. He’d never 
heard Leonard’s story before. He found it to be incredible—a weird, 
sad mystery. He kept a revolving slideshow of Leonard photos as his 
computer screensaver. Annaliese knew he searched for Leonard in 
crowds, too. 

Art would never disappear. He was a homebody. When they met, 
Annaliese knocking on doors up and down the hall looking to borrow 
some sugar for cookies she was baking, Art opened the door to his 
apartment for the first time all weekend. He was a software developer 
and could work from home most days. Given the choice, Art always 
preferred to stay home. Annaliese tried to understand it. She knew one 
of Art’s uncles and two of his older cousins had been kidnapped and 
disappeared in Chile right after the coup. They had been taken from 
their home at gunpoint. Even though he hadn't been born when it hap- 
pened, the tragedy of it had been with his family ever since. Art needed 
the safety of four walls and a door that locked. 

Leonard was still on the phone. He slowed his pace. Annaliese 
slowed down, too. They were getting closer to the Mapocho River. An- 
naliese could smell the rotting trash stench of the water. The street they 
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were on must be within a couple of blocks of the river. Leonard closed 
his mobile phone with a quick snap. He put it back in his pocket. 

His limp seemed less pronounced the longer Annaliese watched 
him. She'd been so sure it was Leonard but now she felt a twinge of 
doubt. The neighborhood was dark. There were a couple of feeble street- 
lights in the middle of the block but they didn’t do much more than il- 
luminate the dumpsters at the curb and the rats scuttling around them. 

The hotel concierge had warned Annaliese and Art from going to 
the large public market that ran parallel to the river. “It’s not a place for 
tourists,” he told Art, in Spanish, who in turn translated this for An- 
naliese. 

Now the market was on her right, the stalls covered in tarps and 
pieces of plywood for a few more hours until they opened for business 
at first light. What was she doing there? Why would Leonard be out 
walking his dog in such a dicey area? 

Annaliese could see the lights on the skyscrapers downtown, but 
between the street and the skyscrapers, the city was dark. Leonard’s 
little dog lifted his leg against a pile of black trash bags. Leonard 
stopped walking, and several doorways behind him, Annaliese froze. 

“Vamos a casa,” she heard Leonard say. Something crashed up ahead, 
some crates tumbling over, or maybe a truck? Whatever it was it startled 
Leonard. He dropped the dog’s leash, and the dog darted into the shadows. 

“Fuck,” Leonard cursed in English, surprising Annaliese. And then 
she heard him limping towards her, his bad foot scraping the sidewalk. 
She heard a jingling sound and the dog shot past her, trailing his leash. 
She made a grab for it but it kept going. She chased the dog onto a 
well-lit footbridge over the river. On the other side of the bridge she 
saw an illuminated flashing sign advertising an all-night supermarket. 
She knew now where she was: at the edge of the shopping district near 
the grocery store where she and Art bought their chocolate bars and 
bananas. 

She caught up with the dog in the middle of the bridge, stepping 
on the leash and then reaching down to pick him up. She cradled the 
dog in her arms while she caught her breath. She heard the sound of 
uneven steps nearby, and she knew who it was without even turning 
around. The man she thought was Leonard stood at the foot of the 
bridge. 

“aHas visto un perrito?” he asked. Then, because she didn’t reply, he 
asked her in English, “Have you seen a small dog?” 
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The man was still halfway in the shadows at the end of the bridge 
so she couldnt see his face. She turned around. 

“T caught him for you,” she said. She set the dog down on the 
bridge and clutched the leash in her hand. She didn't move, even when 
the dog strained at the leash and began yipping at its owner. The man 
stepped towards her. 

“Thank you,” the man said. He hesitated for a moment. Did he 
know her? After so many years and thousands of miles, was there still 
something of the younger, adventure-hungry, naive Annaliese left for 
him to recognize? She waited for him to run up to her open-mouthed, 
for him to say “Annaliese? Is it really you?” 

He walked up onto the bridge. He met them where Annaliese 
stood, and he reached for the leash. He slid the loop of the leash over 
his arm, bent down and scratched the dog behind his ears and cooed at 
him for a moment. 

“Thanks,” he said again, standing back up stiffly, favoring his right 
leg. The light from the lamppost was bright and for the first time all 
night Annaliese got a good look at him. 

Annaliese stared at him, into an older version of the face she had 
committed to memory, Leonard's face from the MISSING posters. 

“Leonard,” she said, louder than she intended. “Leonard?” 

He gaped at her, his eyes wide, his arms hanging at his sides use- 
lessly. He looked her up and down—did she really look so different? 
And then a confused look washed over his face and he said, “Annie?” it 
came out in a low croak and at first she didn’t understand what he'd 
said. 

She said, “What?” at the same moment he said “Annaliese>” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “It’s me,” and then she dissolved into tears as 
her cousin enveloped her in a big bear hug and didn’t let go. 

“Jesus Christ,” he said, squeezing her hard, rocking her, while the 
dog jumped against their legs and tried to get their attention. “An- 
naliese. What are you doing here? How did you—how did you find 
me?” 

“Pm on vacation,” was all she could say. There was no way to distill 
the past decade down to a few sentences. Annaliese didn't know how 
long they stood there, but finally Leonard let go of her. He wiped his 
eyes on his sleeve. 

“Let’s get you back to where youre staying,” he said. 

“You wont leave,” Annaliese said, thinking, You won't leave again. I 
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wont let you. 

He didnt reply. 

Leonard slung his arm over her shoulder and they walked back to 
the hotel, passing the iron-latticed Estacion Mapocho, stopping for a 
minute to admire a wheat paste poster of a nineteenth-century man 
with a handlebar mustache and the lifeless limbs of a conjoined twin 
sprouting from his belly. Leonard took his phone from his pocket and 
snapped a quick photo of it. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Old habit.” 

“You got a new camera?” she asked, picturing Leonard’s photogra- 
phy equipment carefully stored in Lom’s closet until he moved to Ohio, 
when they had finally sold the lot of it to a pair of students looking for 
second-hand gear. 

“Yeah,” Leonard said. Annaliese waited for more, but he didn’t 
elaborate. Was his silence purely because he was shocked to see her, or 
was it something else? Was he already planning his next escape? She 
led him dowu the street tu the hotel. The lobby was dark. Annaliese 
knocked on the front door and a moment later the groggy, half-asleep 
night concierge appeared to unlock the door for them. 

Aunaliese tried the door to her room. Art had locked it. She 
knocked softly, aud then louder, and then she heard Art’s voice on the 
other side of the dvor. “Who is it?” he asked. 

“Me,” Aunaliese said. 

Art flung open the duor. He grabbed her by the arms, pulled her 
into the room. “I was so worried, Aunaliese, where were you? Fuck. I 
luoked everywhere.” He said, “The carabineros are looking for you, and 
the exubassy- what the hell were you thinking?” 

“I found him,” she said, stepping aside tu reveal Leonard and his 
dog. Art blinked his eyes, stared at Leonard. 

“It’s Leonard,” he said, unnecessarily. “This is fucking crazy. How 
the how are you here?” Art shook his head. “Anyone else need a 
drink?” he asked. 

“Please,” said Aunaliese. She locked the door behind them and 
motioned for Leonard to sit down on the chair beside the TV. The far- 
thest spot away from the door. Leonard unclipped his dog’s leash. 

“This is Nito,” he said. 

Aunaliese nodded. Art passed around mugs of pisco. He squeezed 
Aunaliese’s shoulder and went to sit in front of the door. 

Aunaliese sat ou the edge of the bed and leaned forward, her el- 
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bows on her knees. Leonard picked up Nito and settled him on his lap. 
He lifted his mug to his lips. 

“Leonard,” Annaliese said, after taking a mouthful of pisco. “Start 
from the beginning.” 

“It’s—it’s a long story, Annie,” he warned. He glanced out the win- 
dow, said, “It’s so late, maybe I should—” 

“No,” Annaliese said, almost yelling the word. “You're not going 
anywhere.” 
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A man has tu worry about fingerprints 
when he’s thinking of putting 


his hands on something 
he’s not supposed tu 


he says 

with his aims across his chest 
as we lie in his bed 

rubbing ou: legs together 
like crickets. 


In the morning 

the rains come 

as if from an augry god 

disapproval lapping at the front duor 
soaking the carpets. 


We sit ou the kitchen counter 
to Keep our feet dry 

a candle between us 

waillliy 

aud he never touches me ayain. 
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Bird, talling like liquid 

up, down, over 

didn’t know the course 


(maybe right). 


Almost heie. 
Always been, being. 


Not odd, Te ally. 


More, now. 


Dont. 


‘Lvo much why. 
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Settling 


At Harry’s Bar in Venice 

a bartender inspired by 

the toga of a saint 

poured pureed white peaches 

into a flute and topped it with champagne. 


We got our peach juice 
out of the can 

the corn syrup 

taking the edge off 
four-dollar sparkling wine 


giving me 

just enough of a buzz 
to forget about 

your other girl. 
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Fas 24- Hours 


Liquor-loose we broke 

bacon with yreasy fingers 

smothered our hash browus in 57 sauce 
pancakes in hot syiup 

salt on everything. 


When ou: waiter stacked the plates 
which we had almost licked clean 
litted them to his shoulder, 


a sound 
like a doomed chandelier 
the plates, shattered 


aud I woke up the next day with 


shaids of ylass in my shoes 
aud a thirst that tap water couldn't quench. 


7 debe 


ny Duy 
Sweet taste of sweat still on your neck 
you gave me a goodbye 


that resonated in my bones 
long after you'd caught your train home. 
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Concerto 


Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston 

I watched a cellist, sans cello, perform a prelude 
fingers coaxing notes from air 

arms cradling absence of instrument like a lover 
the measures in his eyes 

as I sat there 

wishing a stranger would come kiss me in the dark. 


Galleria di Accademia, Firenze 

In a glass case, suspended by wire 

a body crafted from maple and spruce. 
I wondered how long since it 

had been resonant with notes. 


Piazza del Signori, Verona 
When I saw a woman 

drag her bow across the strings 
of the body between her knees 

I emptied my pockets of change 


and almost wept for the connection. 
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Taftor 


Leaving the Vatican, our savior appeared 
outside the door as suddenly as the rain had 
selling, “Hummmmbrella-humbrella-humbrellas!” 


Twenty euro and he sent us 
into the Roman streets 
cheap metal and fabric opened 


precariously against the skies. 


Later that night, we wandered the same streets 
looking for the Fontana di Trevi, 

(the umbrellas dry and forgotten at some cafe) 
shooting away paparazzi desperate to take 

our pictures for the coins in our pockets. 


Our grazis falling off our nos, 


we threw the coins over our shoulders for a speedy return, 


but really I could kiss you anywhere. 
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Fidel. Lorena 


We closed the shutters so we could 
stick together in the afternoon heat 


and when we opened them up again 
the old woman selling linen 


in the market below us 
knew exactly what we’d been up to. 


Ge “Dale 


Sunday Tea 
Forgetting what domenica meant 


(the market stalls packed away for the week 
the shades of the restaurants pulled tight 
the apple barrel empty, the change box taken inside) 


we stayed in bed with 
honey, ¢resoro, treasure 
and peanut butter from home, 
dipping our fingers in the jars 
to assuage our hunger 


waiting for four o'clock 

and the promise of chipped teapots 

heavy with tea, milk, sugar 

(2é, latte, zucchero) 

and cakes from Merano laid out on the tables. 
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a ha Franca 


My tongue 
trips 

over 

tildes 


a tourist 
after 

too many 
tequila shots 


knows only 
corazon 

vida 

two I’s soften to y. 


You 

in the corner 
grinning, 
sipping mescal 


don't dream 
in my language 


so if we meet there 
will I toss back 
wavy hair 

like Lupita Tovar 


or will I be stuck with 


the earthly utterances 
of my own tongue? 
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Grenadine 


If I were Hades 
I would boil arils 
and sugar 


feed you 

the syrup 
until your lips, 
my fingers 
stained red 


keep you 

in the underworld 
of my covers 

for a long winter. 
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ae A Desire 


I had a dream 

that baby 

we almost 

made 

kept growing 

and on her first birthday 
she swallowed the sky 


just 
opened 
her 


mouth 


and it was 
gone. 


a Die 


(ev Hoficnd 


Could charm 
a guard dog, 
slipping into 
my shower 
without 

a whimper 
of protest. 


Cooks kale, 
removing 
the stems 
to avoid 
bitterness. 


Loves me 
until 

I don't know 
my own name. 
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You say you don’t know how 
anyone could sleep 

in a bed 

where they could pull me to them 
whenever they wanted 


but it’s an old story, 
and this is an old one, too, 


the ash, the Gideon’s Bible by the bed, 
threadbare sheets— 
a story everyone knows by heart. 


I have you leave a cigarette for me to light 
once youve gone and finish it 
as I draw a shower so hot it stings. 


Before youve ordered your morning coftee 

before the sun has had a chance to take the chill off 
I’m over the state line, 

turn signal steady as a heartbeat. 
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say | Loem, 2 May 2OT0 


Always another cantaloupe 
coftee, even. 
Just like love. 


Morning now. 
Woman, up. 
lable. 

Orange, maybe. 


Think. 

‘laste me. 
Halt isn’t 
my right, 


not nuw. 


Remembet her 
because she’s there. 
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Bread( (® Water 


There was a ume in my life when 
I thought of nothing but birds 


kept baker’s hours 

tried to fold up inside myself 

like origami 

the c1anes I forged in the hospital. 


Ravenous 

1u the thick of you, 
knife navigates bone, 
youl hauds to uy skin 
like ink to the presses. 


You cau't be coujured now, 
not even iu dreaius. 


This ume of mozuiny is just as quiet 
from the othe: side of sleep; 

tu have wings 

is to know hunyer. 
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